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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 



THE HOMERIC CAESURA AS AN AID TO INTERPRETATION 

Professor Seymour in Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, III (1892), 
91 ff., set forth with emphasis and in great detail the importance of the 
caesura in determining the meaning of the poet; drawing this conclusion: 
"The true construction is often indicated by the pause in the third foot. 
The caesura is in many cases the most immediate clue that the verse affords 
to the construction." Professor Clark in CJ, IX, 61 ff., has added to the 
arguments of Professor Seymour by a special study of "Caesural Emphasis 
in the Iliad." 

One is pleased to feel that in reading or hearing such a verse as y 273: 
■n-oXXa 8« Mpt' * K V € e "> v t«p°« «" /8<o/xo«, the reader or hearer would not 
have connected urjp" with Oc&v, but by the very force of the caesura 
would instinctively have waited for the word which is to be limited by the 
genitive. In this verse the caesura seems most helpful, so likewise in the 
following: A 341: uTr/par' ivl fitydpoun 6eS>v lorrfri kcovtcli, where again it 
seems that the caesura saved the hearer from a possible ambiguity. There 
are other similar examples of the apparent exegetical value of the caesura, 
but many are not so simple, e. g., Agamemnon slew Iphidamas and having 
stripped him of his weapons bore them in triumph through the throng of the 
Greeks: A 247: [$rj Se <f>ipu>v av' o/ukov 'A^atSi/ Tew^ea tcaXa. Here the 
caesura as an exegetical indication must be ignored, or the effect of the verse 
is ruined. 

In the preparation of this paper the Iliad and Odyssey have been read, 
practically all aloud, with the idea of observing the caesura and of proving 
how much assistance it might render in indicating the construction of the 
verse. The material is so vast that examples will be selected from the 
Odyssey only. In eight of the ten verses forming the introduction to the 
Odyssey the word before the caesura interlocks with the word following and 
there is no manner of sense-pause. 

Observe the following verses : 

o 58 : u/xevos kcu Kairvbv airoOpixxTKovra vofjaai. Did the hearer in this 
verse at first join Up.evos /cat Kairvbv, then readjust his sentence when the 
infinitive had been spoken ? 

a 64: t4kvov i/jiov, Trotov art hros <pvytv tpnos 6S6vtwv. Can we believe 
the hearer, because of the caesura, naturally connected Trotov o-e? If he 
did, then he lost the sentence. 

438 
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Such verses as the following are to be found by thousands: 

o 116: pvrjOTrfpuiv tSjv pev ovccSacnv Kara 8a>p«.Ta deirj, 

118: to <ppoveu>v fjuvrjor^pa-i ptOrfpevos eim8' Ad-qvr/v, 

122: Kaifj.iv <£(ovi;cras eirea irrepoevra irpoorjuSa - 

123: x a 'P £ > i € ^ ve J Tap' d/ajai ipiXyjcrear avrap eireira. 
If the caesura had any interpretative force the following verse would have 
been misunderstood by the hearers: 

a 141: 8<uTpb<s 81 KpuZv 7ri'vaKas irapeOrjua' atipas. The caesura would 
eonstrue Sairpos 8e KpevStv, but we know from ir 49: rounv 8e Kpei&v mvaicas 
7rapi6rjK€ o-vfiwrtf;, that this would be the wrong construction. 

If the hearer looked for exegetical help in the caesura he lost the meaning 
of the following verses: 
a 247 : r)8' ocrtroi KpavaijV 'WaKr/v Kara Koipaveowriv, 

397: avrap eyiov oikoio avai eo~op' yperepoio 

432 : ura 8e fuv Kchvrj aXo^m riev ev peydpoio-iv, 

442: dpyvperj, em 8k K\.rji8' iravvufrev IpAvri. 
(3 50 : prjripi poi p.vrioTrjpe's iire)(paov ovk ede\ovo-rj, 

165: eyyvs iu>v rotcrSeo-cri <povov Kal nfjpa (pvrevei, 

171 : Kal yap Kelvm <pr)pl reXevrrfirjvai airavra, 

180: ravra 8' eya> trio ttoXKov dpeivoiv pavTeveo-$ai. 

184: oo0eA.es • ovk av Toacra deoirpoTretov dyopeves, 

237: (Ttjmi yap irapOepevoi KetpaXws KaTe8ovcri j3uxiu>%. 

A sense-pause at the caesura would give the rendering, "They eat off 
their own heads," which is probably a fact, but not the sense intended by 
the poet. 

301 : AktiVoos 8' I6vs yc\d<ras Kie TrfX.ep.dxou>, 

319: ep-jropos - ov yap vr>b<: on/ySoAos ovS' eperdiov. 
Unless the hearer immediately joined vrjos eir-^/SoAos all the sarcasm in the 
words of Telemachus was lost. 

373: aXX.' opxxrov pr) p-rfrpl <pi\y rd8e pvO-qcraa-Oai. When Telemachus 
had spoken as far as the caesura, did the nurse think he was saying, "Do 
not swear at mother!" ? 

386 : r) 8' aSre Qpovioio Noifpova <fm.i8ipov vl6v, 

404: dXX' topev, pr) 8r/6a 8ux.Tplf3iap.ev 680T0. 
y 17: dAA' dye vvv fflvs Kit Nearopos wnroSdpx>io - 

272: rrjv 8' iOeXatv eOeXovarav dvyyayev 5v8e Sop-ovSe. 

463 : ioTTTuyv 8' aKpoiropov; SfieXovs ev \epo-lv c^ovtes. 
8 29 : r) SXXov irepirwpev iKavep.ev, os «e <piXrjo-rj. The assumed exegetical 
force of the caesura would have involved that verse in great confusion, 
since SXXov must not be construed with irepmopev, but with iKavepev. 
94 : Kal rrarep<ov rdSe p-eAAer' aKovipev, 01 rives v/uv, 

294: dAA' dyer' eis evvr)v r paired' r)peas, o<ppa Kal rjSrj, 

592 : aOavdroK ipeOev pefj.vrjp.evos rfpara rravra. 

762 : kXvOi pev, alyi.6\ou> Aios tocos, aTpvru>vrj, 
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811: irctfXe', «ret fm\a iroXXbv dircmpoOi 8<i>paTa vaieis. 
£ 101: acrirerov; ovSe tis ayX' fSporwv ttoXls, oire Oeoicnv 
222: rXiqaopai iv <m)Be<j<Tiv eytnv TaXairevdea Bvp.6v 
317: Sewr; p.i<ryop.evo)V avep.(ov eXBovua BveXXa, 
478 : Toiis p-ey op' ovt' aVejiuoj/ Siai; p.e'yos vypbv aevrwv, 
£ 71 : a>s ctiroDi' 8p.ute<T<Tiv «k£kA.£to, toi 8c ttWovto. 
98 : ci/wito 8' ^eAioio /xevov Tepo~qp.evai a-vyfj, 
197: tou 8' Ik $>atr)K<j)v e^erat Kapros re /8iij T£. 
»7 45: vxl/rjXd, <jKoX6ire<j<jiv apiypdVa, Bavpa iSeuBai. 
73: ov /«v yap ti voov ye Kal avrrj Several ecrdXov. 
142: dp.(pl 8' ap' 'ApyTr)S )8aAe yowacri ^ctpas 08v<j<t«vs. 
Surely no ancient auditor of Homer jumped at the conclusion that Odysseus 
made his entry by embracing the queen, yet that is what the exegetical 
caesura would demand. 

B 97: K«cAvT«, ^aillJK(OV ijy^Topcs r/8e p.eSoVTeS. 

351 : SeiXai toi 8eiX<av ye Kal eyyvtu eyyvdaaBai. 
i 65: irplv riva ru>v 8eiX5>v erdpiov Tpis ecao-rov dwrat. 
This verse is extremely complex and if there had been any exegetical force 
in the caesura the hearer could never have grasped its meaning. The sub- 
ject of the infinitive is tivo, while the genitive tSv 8eiXS>v limits eKaa-rov. 
126 : oiS' avSpes njw evi TeKTOvei, cu Ke Kap.oiev 
441 : reipop.evo'S iravwav otW iirepniero vS>ra 
443 : u>s oi in' eipoiroKtav otW o-repvourt. SeSevro. 
k 44: At'oAos. dXA.' aye Baxjaav l8u>p.eBa, ottl to.8' eariv, 
86: eyyus yap vvktos re Kal jj/mitos eicri KeXevBoi. 
274: a>s eliriov Trapa vrjos avqiov yj8e BaXdo-o-rp;. 
333 : dXX' aye 8^ KoXew fiev dop Bio, vak 8' hrena 
X 154: Kal p.' 6Xo<pvpop.evr) «rea TTTepoevra irpocrrpjoa 4 
253 : a>s e«iw iiro irovrov eStxreTO KupxuvovTa. 
381: Tovriav <roi <f>0oveoip.i Kal olKTporep' aXX' dyopevew, 
p. 368: dXX' ore 877 <T)(e8bv »/a kiojv vebs ap.<pieXi<T<Tr)S, 
Kal Tore p.e Kvurrp dp.<piqXvBev 6epp*>s avrp-r/. 
oip.dlfas Se Oeaiiai p.ey adavaroicri yeymvew 
v 411: ?v^a pkveiv Kal trdvTa irapqp.evos e£epee<T&ai, 

431: £av#as 8' €K Ke<f>aXrjs oXeae Tptxas, ap.<pi 81 Slp/ia 
$ 21: Trap 8e xwes Orjpeucnv eoiKores alev iavov 

68 : dAA' oA«0' • <us <o<j>eXX' 'VjXevtji airb cpvXov oXecrBai 
Interpretation by means of the caesura would render this verse thus, "But 
he perished, as he ought." 

168: Trtve, Kal SXXa irape£ p.ep.v<l>p.eOa, p;?}8e p.e tovtwv 
o 224 : TrjXeSairos, cpevytov e£ "Apyeos av8pa KaTaKTas, 
it 179 : Tap(3r)(ras 8' erepuxxe fidX' 6p.iw.ra, p.r] Bebs elr). 
411: irevBero yap ov 7rai8os evl p.eydpoi<riv oXeBpov 
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p 208 : dptpl 8' op' aiytlpiav i8aTOTpt<peu>v rjv aX<ros 
283 : ov yap Tt jrAiryeW aSaypMv ovSi ftoXdaiv. 
363 : yvoirj 6', of Tives claiv ivaicripoi ot t' aOifUfrroi- 
404: avros yap <fM.yfp.ev rroXv l3ovX.au »/ Sopev aAA(u. 
cr 324: &XX' ovS' o5s ?xe 7reV0os evl <ppe.o~l JlrjveXoirtvt] 1 ; 
IlrjveAoiraV is n °t to be construed with the word which is next, but with 
the noun just before the caesura. 

340 : o>s eiiroiv lirUo~o~i SierrTOMjcre ywcuKas. 
T 339: voo-fpurap.T}V im rijos iu>v 8oXt^»;p€T/xoio, 
u 58: kXoie 8' dp' cV XiKTpouri KaOdftpivri paXaKoicnv, 
290 : pvacrKer' OSvo"ot}os Sjjv ol\op.evoix> 8a.pxx.pTa. 
343 : alSiopm 8' docouauv diro p.tydpoio &U<r6ai 
<p 223: xAatbi' dp' d/u.^' OSvotJi Sai^povi X e 'P e /SaAoVre 
The context here shows that the dative is not governed by the verb but by 
the participle, despite the intervening caesura. 

406: <!)s ot' dvrjp tpoppxyyos eVio"Td|U*vos Kal aoi&rjs 
X 413: TovcrSe 8e p.oip' iSaparrcre 6eov Kal a\erXta ipya- 
4> 267 : \atpm, lira pdXa 7roXXd ftporutv orl ao~Tt' dvoiyev 
iXOav iv )(iipeo-<Tiv e^ovr' imjpcs iperpov. 
The exegetical caesura shows that Odysseus was "to go on his hands." 
296: dcnrd(Tioi XeKTpoio iraXcuoC O&rpbv ikoito - 
a) 241 : to (ppovetav i#vs Kiev avrov STos 'QSvcrcrevs. 
251 : ov piv dtpyirjs ye dva£ eVex' ov o~e KopMjei, 
372 : Kal piv ^covijo-as eWeo urepociTa irpoo-rjvSa- 
In this stock epic verse the second word depends on the last and tpwvrjo-as 
takes no object. 

From the foregoing illustrations it is evident that the poet did not regard 
the caesura in the third foot as more than a metrical pause. The very fact 
that there is a caesura in a foot makes it likely that it would mark the end 
of a phrase, a clause, or a sentence, and to that extent coincide with a pause 
or break in the thought, but the aid of the caesura can hardly be summoned 
to determine the meaning of any Homeric verse. 

However the hexameter might have originated, the parts of the verse 
are so interlocked that we must assume in view of such verses as 
e 287: dp,<p' 'OBvoTJi ipeto per' ' Aidioirecro-iv eoVros - 
478: tovs p.ev ap' ovt' dvep.mv Sidtj p.eVos vypbv deVrwv, 
that the poet regarded it as a metrical unit, and that this unit could be 
handled with the greatest freedom. 

The help furnished by the caesura in matters of contrast or emphasis 
is largely subjective and a matter of personal interpretation. In such a 

verse as the following, a 7: avrZv ydp a-fperiprjo-iv aTao-OaXir/o-iv SXovto, 

any one of four might be regarded as the word of especial emphasis. While 
in a 58: Up,evos rat Ka-irvbv diroOpfoo-Kovra vorjo-ai, there can be no doubt 
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that the emphatic word is kwjtvov, yet so little weight did the poet give to 
the emphasis-producing effect of the caesura that he put the emphatic kcI 
before koitvov and thus marked the word on which especial stress is laid. 

The only conclusion which I can reach is the negative one, that the 
Homeric caesura is purely metrical and furnishes little or no indication of 
the construction or meaning of the verse. 

John A. Scott 

Northwestern University 



"UNMIXED MILK," Odyssey ix. 296-98 

After describing the horrible meal of Polyphemus (Odyssey ix. 287-93), 
and the consternation of the Greeks, Homer thus narrates how the monster 
retired for the night (Odyssey ix. 296-98) : 

avrap lira. K.vk\o>i[/ [n.eya\rp> i/jLirXycraTO vrjSvv 
avSpo/xta KpV 2oW kcu. iir' aKprjrov ydXa Trivtov, 
kut' Ivtoo-6' avrpoio Tawa<rd.[n.a>os Sia p.rj\u>v. 

From the time of Eustathius to the present there has been no little specula- 
tion as to what the words anpryrov ydXa mean, and commentators seem to 
have been unable to quote other passages from Greek literature referring to 
either "mixed" or "unmixed" milk as a beverage in order to throw light 
upon the action of Polyphemus. Eustathius explains the phrase as mean- 
ing milk wherein the essential parts are all present, aKprjTov 8e ydXa Xe-ya, iv 
<3 icrnv en to TwpSSes kcu to cAatSSes rat to opto&s. 1 Modern editors have 
offered at least two types of explanation. Some state that the words are 
used for humorous effect, by suggesting the familiar a/cpai-os oTvos, "wine not 
diluted with water" ; others, that they are to be understood literally to signify 
that Polyphemus, as the embodiment of all that is intemperate, did not 
follow the ordinary Greek custom of diluting the milk in the same fashion as 
wine. 2 Against the latter group, however, the objection may be brought that 
aside from the passage under discussion they seem unable to cite any literary 
evidence for the alleged custom of diluting milk with water; it is, indeed, 
a fine instance of argument in a circle. Eustathius, it has been seen, did 
not adopt this view, so obvious if the practice existed as is claimed; and 

1 Cf. the scholium, irapa/uyh fX ov Ka ^ ippdits Kal t6 TupfflSes rai t& AoiwSes 
(Dindorf, II, 429). 

2 For the first explanation, the Perrin-Seymour school edition may be cited ; 
for the second, Ameis (11th ed.), Buchholz, Die homerischen Realien, II, 2, p. 177; 
Merry-Riddell (who say "the use of &Kp-r\Tov shows that the common custom was to 
dilute milk with water, or perhaps to curdle the milk and drink only the whey"); 
O. Henke in Teubner's Schulausga.be, 1906 ("auch Milch ungemischt zu trinken gilt als 
unmassig"); Dilntzer, Paderborn, 1875 (who explains dicpTrrox as meaning rein). I 
suspect that Ameis is the authority for most of these annotations. Hayman and others 
pass over the line with no especial comment. 



